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VISIT OF LIONEL R. McCOLVIN 





Record and Impressions of a Two Weeks’ Tour 





New ZEALAND LIBRARIES and staffs received great stimulus 
during February from the visit of Lionel R. McColvin, Lib- 
rarian to the City of Westminster. Librarians here were 
pleased to greet a man already well known to them by his 
publications and professional reputation, while many other 
people interested in library work were able to hear a fresh 
and vigorous restatement of library-ideals. Mr McColvin’s 
ready manner and grasp of library problems gained him 
many friends from among those fortunate enough to meet 
him. His visit at the invitation of the Government and the 
Association was a necessarily brief interlude between the 
conclusion of his Australian survey and the return to Great 
Britain via the United States. The following summary of his 
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tour shows the good use made of the available days. Mr 
McColvin’s informal comments on New Zealand libraries 
are in his public addresses of which full texts and extracts 
are published herein. 

Mr McColvin arrived by air at Auckland on February 
3rd and left for San Francisco on February 17th. While in 
Auckland he visited the Auckland Public Libraries. Auck- 
‘and University College, and suburban libraries. Before 
his departure Mr McColvin also attended an Auckland 
Branch meeting of the Association. Flying to Dunedin (car 
from Invercargill on account of weather conditions), Mr 
McColvin saw the Public, Otago University and Port Chal- 
mers libraries, and was welcomed at an informal but largely 
attended Branch meeting. In Christchurch the visitor saw 
the Public and University College libraries and the Country 
Library Service. Visits were paid to suburban libraries and 
the Lyttelton Public Library. In Wellington Mr McColvin 
was accorded a civic reception and visited the Wellington 
Public Libraries and the three state libraries. He addressed 
the Library School before proceeding north to Petone. Lower 
Hutt. Otaki, Levin, Foxton, Bulls, Wanganui, Marton, Hal- 


combe and Palmerston North, from where he returned to 
Auckland. 


WELLINGTON CIVIC RECEPTION 





Address by L. R. McColvin, 11th February, 1947. 





Mr McCotvin was formally welcomed by the Mayor of Wel- 
lington, Mr Will Appleton, and the Minister of Education, 
the Hon. H. G. R. Mason. The text of Mr. McColvin’s 
reply is reproduced below. Mr C. S. Perry, Wellington 
City Librarian, then alluded briefly to the circumstances 
under which Mr McColvin was visiting New Zealand and 
the points of criticism raised by him. 

Mr L. R. McColvin: First of all may I say how deeply I 
appreciate the kind welcome that you have extended to me. 
Since I left England early in October I nave attended many 
meetings in different parts of the world and always I have 
found every help and friendship extended to me Sir, but I 
wouldn't be honest if I didn’t say New Zealand has I think 
been kinder and more homely in its greetings than any I 
have had elsewhere. I strangely find myself very much at 
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home in New Zealand. Perhaps ‘strangely’ is the wrong 
word to use, but I don’t feel that I am as far from home 
as I am in miles. I think probably one of the reasons is 
because in‘ New Zealand I find a library service that is very 
much more comparable with the library service to which 
I am used in my own land than anywhere else that I have 
been. I also find a library service that is remarkably well 
developed and which has made progress in recent years just 
as the British library services have done. One of the remark- 
able things of the war to me has been the way in which the 
work of public libraries has increased. I remember at the 
beginning of the war many of us had doubts as to what 
would happen to our libraries, and in general to librarian- 
ship. I know I attended a conference in Liverpool in the 
mid-summer of 1939, and we took a gloomy view of the 
future. We expected, many of us, that the Government 
would come and take over our premises for use for other 
purposes, that our staffs would be diverted to other duties, 
and in general that the work of libraries would not be closed 
down but at any rate would be considerably limited. In 
fact very few library buildings were used for any purposes 
other than that of library service, and I don’t know a single 
case where a library was taken over for any other service, 
and there was no general reduction of general library ser- 
vices. The rooms we gave up as food offices and the like 
were rooms we could spare. Many librarians did other jobs. 
It was rather interesting to find that for the first time the 
British public realised that librarians were not completely 
useless people. The general view of a librarian was that he 
was all right as long as he stuck to his books, but that he 
was not at all businesslike. I think they found they were 
wrong. They found that some of us could manage food 
offices and control centres and still keep our work as libra- 
rians going at the same time. But unfortunately at the 
beginning of the war we did not imagine that we would face 
the enormous development that we did experience. For 
the first few months until the Blitz our libraries continued 
to do their ordinary work, and when the Blitz came, although 
we had of course to limit our hours of opening very con- 
siderably—it wasn’t possible to keep open after dark—all 
the work had to be concentrated into the lunch-hour period 
and during the day—we lost very little of our volume of 
issues. In Westminster we dropped no more than 15 per 
cent below normal prewar use of the library. You men- 
tioned that we had 2.500 messages through our office one 
night, and that was a night in which one of our libraries 
was badly blasted. It happened to be Sunday. By the time 
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I was able to call at the library the staff had got together 
and were busy vacuum cleaning all the books in the lend- 
ing library—the books were unfit for circulation until the 
splinters of glass were removed because all the windows had 
been smashed—they cleaned all the books and the library 
re-opened on Monday morning. We kept our services going 
and we didn’t close. Our service was used more than ever 
before. We finished up at the end of the war with greatly 
increased readers and issues. My own libraries are typical. 
There are others which show a much higher increase. We 
finished with 70 per cent more issues than we had in the 
busiest year before the war. That increase, which has been 
continued, rises from a great many different causes. The 
obvious causes were those of war time conditions: the black 
out, the fact that people had few outlets of amusement, and 
also the fact that they couldn't get about. That wasn’t the 
real reason why people read more and read better books. 
The war served to interest many people in books as a prac 
tical aid to the business of life. Many people turned to lib- 
raries because they had new tasks to undertake. They 
wanted information. They could only do their war time 
jobs efficiently if they had access to the books and informa- 
tion that can be got best from a good public library service. 
'™n a way I think you might have included a librarian as 
someone who was concerned with the war effort when you 
were speaking of your list of visitors. We provided infor- 
mation to many people who were interested in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. I shall always be proud that when SHAEF 
(Supreme Headquarters of Allied Expeditionary Force) first 
started in London they came to the Westminster Public 
Library and wanted to know how to obtain all the informa- 
tion they wanted—they wanted to know everything imagin- 
able about the lands to be occupied—canals, appearance of 
hills, systems of local government, banking and education— 
every imaginable kind of item was needed and after all's said 
and done every imaginable kind of thing might be impor- 
tant. We gave them a good foundation of knowledge and 
put them on to special libraries where they could make 
other enquiries. 

I think it is important we should think of contributions 
like that, because after all what the library was able to do in 
wartime it is also able to do in peacetime, and an efficient 
library service can be of enormous value not only in cultura! 
matters but also in promoting the industrial machinery of 
the country. A good commercial library such as the one 
you have in Wellington can be a really invaluable asset to 
another town. The library service of Wellington is one 
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about which I have very little that is critical to say. As I 
have already remarked I have been very much impressed 
by the remarkable progress that has been made in New Zea- 
land in recent years in building up an efficient nationwide 
system of libraries. I have seen libraries in all your main 
cities and I have seen a little of the library service outside 
the larger places and I have also heard a great deal of the 
work being done by the Country Library Service and the 
National Library Service, and I congratulate all who are 
concerned most heartily and sincerely. It is of course impor- 
tant now, as it has never been before, that all people should 
have access to a complete range of books. I say it is more 
important than ever before, and that statement would in 
fact be a good text for a long lecture which I don’t intend 
to give to you now. It must be obvious that the world is 
facing all kinds of problems—technical, social, economic, 
spiritual. All kinds of problems which can only be solved 
if each individual member of the community has the oppor- 
tunity of making the best of his own abilities, of widening 
his knowledge of the world in which he lives and applying 
that wider more sympathetic outlook on life which alone 
can be the basis of progress in the future. How can people 
vet that opportunity for this development as individuals and 
as members of society if they have not ready access to a 
wider range of books and information? How can that one 
tunity be given better than through a nationwide public 
library service? Therefore I do feel that the work that has 
been done in library development at the present time may 
well be regarded as one of the most important of all social 
progress of the postwar period. A good deal still remains to 
be done. I found myself early in the course of my journey 
developing a technique—I would attend a meeting of a lib- 
rary committee, and having said one or two things of a 
veneral character I would turn round and say do you want 
me to criticise your libraries or don’t you? and having been 
asked whether they wanted criticism, they had only one 
reply. I realise that is an unfair way of ecitien a problem, 
but I feel you will forgive me if I point to one or two things 
I think to be necessary. First of all, a matter which I know 
is very much in the minds of those concerned, I do think 
you must aim at a closer integration of the country and the 
city. I think you must try to find some means by which you 
may combine even better than now, organising all the bor- 
oughs and cities for the benefit of those in the country dis- 
tricts. But the main limitation, which I hope you will for- 
give me for mentioning, is that I have been surprised to 
find that some of your library services were not yet truly 
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free library services. I must admit that I have never thought 
of public library service except on the basis of service pro- 
vided by the municipality for the free use of all people with- 
out any kind of let or hindrance. Our public library ser- 
vice in England started with an Act of 1850—one of the 
provisions of which is that local authorities may provide 
libraries at the expense of the authority but they must be 
free in every way to all residents in the area concerned. That 
has always been the conception of library service that I have 
been brought up to, and it has been surprising to find that 
there are still in New Zealand and in Australia library ser- 
vices which are limiting themselves by the limitation of 
subscriptions. I say limiting themselves, because after all's 
said and done a good library service is capable of giving a 
good selection of books with competent staffing to any pro- 
portion of the community—it is capable of giving an infin- 
itely good service for the benefit of the whole of the com- 
munity, and when one finds a service being financed largely 
by the community as a whole it seems to be not only uneco- 
nomic but also illogical that there should be any limitation 
on the use of the library by any citizen. I hope I won't 
be misunderstood, but I hope it won't be long before the 
city council will say to itself all that we have got here in 
Wellington is far too good to limit in any way. We have 
the best library building in the Southern hemisphere—| 
say that without any qualification at all—you have the best 
public library building in the Southern hemisphere and one 
of the best stocks and one of the best systems of admini- 
stration that I have seen. It is something so good that it 
should not be denied to any member of your community. 
There should be no question of any member having to pay 
subscriptions or fees in order to benefit. It is in the public 
interest that people should use books fully and wisely. It 
is as much in the public interest that they should use libra- 
ries as that they should go to school and observe public 
health regulations which we now know are in public inter- 
ests. It is not in the public interest to make it difficult for 
people to have access to books. The other point of course 
which is closely related is this: that it is very much more 
important in a way to use your libraries as a positive in- 
fluence for educating people, educating them in the use of 
books and information. Charging subscriptions means that 
you are catering for the people who have already been edu- 
cated. So long as you have subscriptions and other limita- 
tions you are providing for the people who have already 
learned how to appreciate the things of the mind, and of 
course the library that only does that is still doing a very 
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necessary and way valuable service, but it is only doing half 
the job that a li my can do. The other half of the job 
is to encourage people to read more widely and more use- 
fully and to make books a more important and more fruit- 
ful factor in their lives. I hope I will be forgiven for saying 
these things, and I am afraid I have taken up more of your 
time than I should. I congratulate the city council of Wel- 
lington, and I congratulate the Government upon the very 
enlightened attitude that has been taken by the Government 
in library development. There are many factors of all kinds 
which prompt me to say that—especially the library school. 
The way in which the Government has made it possible for 
the right kind of student to go to the School shows that the 
Government has gone into the problem of library develop- 
ment seriously and is tackling it in a wise manner. There- 
fore I should like to congratulate you upon what is being 
done and also congratulate the city librarian, the Director 
of the National Library Service and all those who are work- 
ing so enthusiastically to make New Zealand one of the 
foremost countries in connection with library service. 


ASPECTS OF THE ENGLISH 


PUBLIC LIBRARY SYSTEM 


(Address to the Library School, Wellington, February 11th) 





L. R. McColvin 





inst OF ALL might I congratulate those of you who are just 
embarking upon library work, because you have been wise 
enough to choose the most interesting occupation in which 
any human being could be occupied. You won't get wealthy, 
but you will find there are many compensations. For my 
own part quite sincerely I wouldn’t wish to have been any- 
thing else than a librarian. I am quite confident that all of 
you in years to come will feel the same as I do. 

As you have been told, I am the Librarian of the Public 
Libraries of the City of Westminster in London. All my life 
I have spent in public libraries, and not only do I know 
more about them, but I must admit I have always been 
more interested in the development of public library ser- 
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vices than in any other aspect of librarianship, because | 
think I have realised right from the beginning that the 
public library is one of the most valuable social institutions 
of the modern world. It is an institution which differs from 
all other institutions because it hasn’t got any direct func- 
tion of its own. Books in fact haven't got any really direct 
function of their own. Libraries, like books, are a means 
to living. The value of a book and the value of a library is 
directly in relation to the way in which people are enabled 
to do the things that they want to do more effectively, more 
enjoyably and more efficiently. In other words your library 
is a live, active element in living and its job is to so make 
that contact with the people who do and the people who 
think so that they are able to do and able to think more 
effectively than they would without access to books. I hope 
you will forgive me starting on that note, because I think 
it is important that people who engage in library work 
should realise that they are people with a positive contribu- 
tion to make to life, that # wen are the servants of the 


public in the widest possible sense of the words, and it is 
their job to use their libraries not to promote ideas of their 
own, not for propaganda, not to aggrandize the profession 
of librarianship, but in order to find opportunities of all 
kinds to help people according to their needs and according 
to their abilities. 

The public library has been devised in the last few genera- 


tions as a means of helping all people to live more useful and 
more enjoyable lives than they would without full access to 
books. They are an extension of the libraries of scholar- 
ship that have existed right from the beginnings of civilisa- 
tion. Libraries are very old institutions. They are as old 
as civilisation—or to put it the other way, civilisation is as 
old as libraries. Until there were readers and books civilisa- 
tion was not possible. 

Until 100 years or so ago, for the reason that the number 
of people who could read and use books was limited, the 
development of libraries was rather on the lines of the lib- 
rary of scholarship, a library for the preservation of records, 
but about 100 years ago the public library movement began 
side by side in America and in Great Britain. I think both 
began in much the same way with an institution called a 
Mechanics Institute. In the early part of the 19th century 
when the ordinary people began to realise that they were 
handicapped by not being able to read and certainly by 
not having material to read they banded themselves together 
in order to teach themselves to read and to provide small 
libraries for their own benefit and they provided them at 
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their own expense. The first Mechanics Institute was started 
in Scotland early in the 19th century. The Mechanics Insti- 
tutes were the fore-runners of the public librariés which 
came into being in our country in 1850. I think the dev- 
elopment was parallel in the United States. 

Libraries have been very largely Anglo-Saxon institutions 
--Anglo-American institutions—and the whole history of lib- 
rary development has been one of close and friendly 
exchange of ideas and methods between the American — 
and the British people. We have all had our contribution 
‘o make, and we have all been unashamed to borrow every- 
‘hing that was good from the experience and the thought of 
the other elements in library development. We in England 
use American classifications and American cataloguing codes, 
and in fact probably on balance English librarianship owes 
more to American than would be the case the other way 
round. So that librarianship developed on these lines has 
not only been able to make better progress but has served 
to do something more important. It has served to link 
together the people of the two nations just in the same way 
as library development in the Dominions has linked the 
peoples of New Zealand and Australia more closely with 
England and America than would otherwise have been the 
case. 

Let me get back to 1850. We started public libraries 
when Parliament passed an Act which enabled our local 
authorities to provide libraries at the expense of the local 
ratepayers, subject to two conditions: One was a very canny 
condition that they mustn’t spend more than a certain 
amount of money on these newfangled public library ser- 
vices. They limited the expenditure to a penny rate, a limi- 
tation which in time strangled development for many years 
until after the last war the limitation was removed. ‘That 
was a bad limitation which I don’t ask any other nation to 
adopt. The other condition was a good one, and that is 
one that I would ask other nations to adopt, and that was 
the public library service that was provided by each town 
must be absolutely free in every way to the people who live 
in that town, and that I think is one of the most important 
ideas behind a public library service. It is the idea that 
has been behind. American library service and British lib- 
rary service ever since its early days. 

I was rather surprised to find that quite a number of your 
libraries were not free in that way, Even those supported 
by municipal funds, and even those in Australia supported 
by direct Government grants are still not free because people 
are paying subscriptions and fees. To my mind that is some- 
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thing quite wrong in all sorts of ways. I believe any ser- 
vice provided by public funds, whether local or Govern- 
ment fands, should be equally available to all the people 
who help to support it. I think that is only common justice 
—but it is relatively important. A library service is some- 
thing which is in the interests of the whole community. It 
is very important to everybody to-day that the people young 
and old, all kinds of people, should be able to enjoy access 
to books so as to develop not only their own abilities to 
become more efficient, more effective, but also to become 
better citizens of the community and of the world. We 
provide libraries because we believe libraries are good: good 
for the individual and good for society. That being so, it 
is very foolish to set up any barrier between the full use 
of libraries and the potential user, particularly as we must 
remember, that if you have subscriptions and other limita- 
tions you are keeping away precisely those people who may 
most need the advantages of the library. In other words, 
the people who are not yet sufficiently alive to the value of 
books to them as individuals, not sufficiently alive to be able 
to pay the subscription that is required, even though it might 
be quite small, so that you are indeed losing a great deal 
of the value of your library as an educational force and as 
a socialising force. And another point—I hope you don’t 
mind my stressing it—it is one of the main differences be- 
tween Australia and New Zealand and Great Britain— 
many places in New Zealand have come to complete agree- 
ment on this point. Let me give you one further reason 
why subscriptions should not be charged—they are not eco- 
nomical. I made quite a few analyses of costs in Australia 
where I have been for three months studying their library 
services. And in order to get an economical service of any 
kind of any good standard of efficiency, the more people 
who can use it the more economical it becomes, because 
that is the basis of library service. Library services are based 
upon the principle that books and ideas are things that can 
be shared, that it is not only the most economical, but often 
the only way is when people can get books on a communal 
basis, borrowing them in turn and also being able to share 
the services of the experienced, trained exponent of books. 
In other words, if you are going to get an economical ser- 
vice, the more people who can share the books and share 
the staff the better. Any limitation is inevitably making the 
cost per reader much higher than it would need to be other- 
wise. The basis of public libraries is to make available to 
everybody the full opportunity to obtain whatever benefit 
from books he can. We have to realise as librarians that 
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the impact of the book upon society can have almost limit- 
less effects. In the olden days there was a tendency to look 
upon libraries and librarians as primarily concerned with 
the humanities, with scholarship, with literature and the 
like. I am not suggesting for one moment that a library 
or librarian should ever lose interest in the humanities, but 
! am suggesting that we have many opportunities for service 
in the more material aspects of life and more opportunities 
of introducing people to books if we realise books can be 
not only of cultural value but also of material value. Let 
us go out to find out all the interests and all the needs of 
sur community. Whether they are needs for books on the 
line arts or books of literary value, whether they are for the 
study of philosophy or religion or for practical things like 
sardening, radio, engineering, cooking. If we are going to 
vive a full service to our community we have to get rid of 
ny unprogressive ideas that will limit the sphere of our 
community service. It is important not only because other- 
wise we won't do the whole task before us, but also because 
a great many of the people who as yet don’t use books at 
all adequately may best be introduced to books by giving 
them the books that deal with those matters in which they 
already have some interest. In other words, if you go into 
a small country town and want to make your people library 
conscious, want to make them use books widely, you might, 
but probably wouldn’t succeed if you were to endeavour to 
vet them to read the classics of literature, but you would 
vet a lot of people if you would endeavour to give them the 
books that deal with cricket and gardening and all the other 
‘things with which they have some concern and show them 
how books link up with the problems of everyday life. 

For the first few years after the Acts were adopted, pro- 
eress was fairly slow, and although libraries were established 
in probably all the chief provincial cities and in parts of 
London, it was not until the 1890's that we. got anything 
like adequate coverage in the towns. That coverage was 
secured largely through the inspiration of Andrew Carnegie, 
who did great service by establishing libraries in many places, 
and largely due to the work of the British Library Associa- 
tion which started in 1878, primarily as a promoting body 
charged with the duty of encouraging local authorities to 
adopt the Libraries Act and charged with the duty of doing 
everything within its power to promote the status of libra- 
ries and librarians, so becoming an active force. I think 
the Library Association in England, particularly in the field 
of professional education and general propaganda work, has 
been an important factor in the development of the English 
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library service. I would say the same of the American Lib- 
rary Association, which working in different ways has had 
the same objective in mind. It is a two-fold objective. You 
have to have good libraries and you also have to do every- 
thing possible to promote the well being and raise the pres- 
tige of the people who are engaged in library work. I am 
delighted to know that you have a Library Association. active 
alert and thoroughly conscious of its buat objectives. By 
the time of the 1914-18 war, I think we had most of ow 
towns provided with libraries, but there was no adequate 
provision for the country districts, and that became pos- 
sible in 1919 when a new Library Act made it possible for 
each County Council to adopt the Libraries Acts in the same 
way as they had been adopted by municipalities. Let me ex- 
plain, if I may. I find it confusing myself when I wander 
round the world to find that counties are quite different in 
one country from what they are in another, and what is called 
a state in Australia may be called a county or a shire in Eng- 
land. The whole of England and Wales is divided into 52 
counties, and those counties—some are relatively small and 
almost entirely rural in character, and some are large and 
embrace a number of small towns and large towns—our coun- 
ties are larger units of government than your counties are, 
and some embrace populations up to one million. The 
average English county probably has a population of 200 
to 300 thousand. If you divided New Zealand into three 
or four of the large regions that I have heard about, con- 
centrated on the big cities, you would have a unit of gov- 
ernment in some ways comparable with the English county. 
The English county was enabled to start library service in 
1919. We had only had three county services operating be- 
fore then, because the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust in 
seeking to demonstrate to our Government how a county 
library service could be run had financed three of these 
schemes in anticipation of the Bill passing. If the schemes 
had been a failure, the Bill may not have come. If the 
Bill had not come, the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust 
may have continued to operate them. But at any rate the 
Bill was passed and they continued for only three years. 
From then on development has been rapid. At the present 
time there are free public libraries serving nittathealile the 
whole of the population of the British Isles, or to be more 
precise all Great Britain and Northern Ireland, because lib- 
rary development in Eire is not on the same lines and I am 
not including it in my statistics. There is one part of one 
of our counties where for local reasons they have not put 
the Acts into operation, and there is one seaside town that 
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has adopted the Acts but not done anything, and apart from 
these areas, there are libraries, good, bad and indifferent, 
covering the whole of the area. I have used the term good, 
bad and indifferent because there are great variations in 
standards of efficiency and our libraries have been provided 
by local authorities entirely at their discretion. There has 
never been any compulsion either that they should adopt 
the Acts or how well they should do the job. Consequently 
we have good libraries and bad libraries, and the Library 
Association is concerned to do whatever can be done to 
raise the standards of the worse authorities so that we have 
a reasonably good library service operating throughout the 
country. I might say that the library services in England 
are financed entirely from local rates. They get no help 
whatever from the Government, and we in England are 
anxious that we should get some kind of Government assis- 
tance. Some of our local areas are less able to maintain 
proper library services than others. Areas like the Welsh 
mining valleys or Tyneside in time of depression are more 
likely to have other claims upon their funds than other areas, 
and we want Government assistance to equalise the burden. 
Also we want some department of government that will be 
charged with the responsibility of telling the local authori- 
ties to do the job sie We have no centralised library. 
The only central authority is the Library Association. We 


feel it would be ee to have some Government body 


charged with the authority and with the funds to see that 
all libraries are of a good standard. The method of raising 
money in England is not the same’ as the method of raising 
money in New Zealand. In England lots of things are fin- 
anced out of local rates that are not financed out of local 
rates in Australia. Consequently whereas in Australia the 
amount of money raised by local rates is very small and the 
things financed out of local rates are very limited, lots of 
things are financed out of state taxation that would be fin- 
anced by us out of rates. Again, to go back to England, 
we have almost complete coverage, and one of the schemes 
is that we will have to hammer out some machinery for the 
library service that will give us the most effective units of 
population. A library service cannot be given by any small 
unit that remains completely independent or completely 
dependent upon its own resources. You cannot have a good 
small independent library—and when I use the term ‘ small ’ 
I am thinking ss when I am in England in terms of 
50,000 or 60,000 population, in Australia and in New Zea- 
land one would think naturally in terms of something much 
smaller—a library has got to be able to do two things as far 
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as its book stock is concerned. It has got to be able to 
demonstrate all the time to the people being served a range 
and variety of books. Your smallest service point has to 
bring before the public something of the range of material 
so that they can see what books there are and what books 
can mean. You can do that in the small library only if you 
have a constant exchange of books, a constant replenishment. 
If the small library has to rely on the few books it can buy 
itself, what happens is that before long those books are 
used by the few people who want to use them, and those 
people haven't any more books to read. You have the twin 
tragedies of books without readers and readers without 
books. You will only overcome that by some system in 
which you get a constant replenishment of books. You have 
that service in your Country Library Service here. You 
have to be able to give the individual reader who wants 
something for some special service precisely the informa- 
tion he needs. That involves not only co-operation with 
some central bureau, but it also means that you have got to 
have at your service points as far as you possibly can quali- 
fied, alert people who are going to help the people with 
special needs to find the material they want. You ol got 
here a very good system of inter-library co-operation, and 
you are building up your National Library Centre, so that 
you are going to approach, perhaps going to exceed the co- 
operative scheme that we have got working in England. I 
think from the Book Resources point of view you are going 
to serve the individual reader, but you will never get the 
full service from that machinery unless wherever you have 
contact between reader and library you have a person who 
will tell the reader how to make use of that complicated 
machine. We found that in our record of library use in 
England. The good libraries with qualified people, those 
are the libraries that make great demands on our co-opera- 
tive scheme. The dud libraries with dud librarians, those 
places don’t make any demand on the co-operative scheme, 
although they are the libraries which should be making the 
most use of the co-operative scheme. Don’t ever forget that 
the human element in librarianship is vitally important. 
The good librarian with a few books who knows where to 
go can do more than a bad librarian with an enormous lib- 
rary right at his hand. It is a question of the individual 
librarian and the individual reader. 

We have developed in England a nation-wide system of 
co-operation. All the public libraries in the country, and 
a great many non-public libraries including many depart- 
mental libraries, many specialised libraries all agreed to 
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lend to one another, and, without going into the details of 
the machinery, it is possible for a man to go to a tiny little 
\illage centre to ask for the books that he requires and for 
him to get those books supplied perhaps from a library 
many hundreds of miles away through the medium of the 
regional bureau and of the National Central Library. The 
requests first go to the county library's headquarters. If 
ihere is a copy of the book in the county it would be sup- 
plied without going outside the county’s resources. If the 
county had not got the book the request would be passed 
to the regional bureau which links up the libraries in for 
example Cornwall, Devon, Gloucestershire form the Western 
Kegion, the libraries of Wales form the Welsh Bureau. The 
request would go to the Regional Bureau and again any 
library in the region that had a copy would be requested 
‘o send it. Each bureau has a union catalogue of the non- 
fiction in the region. If no library in the region has a copy 
of the book the request is sent on to the National Central 
Library. The National Central Library has copies of the 
union catalogues of the bureaus and has also access to special 
libraries and somehow traces the book and sends it to the 
local library. It is an effective system. It enables us to 
provide any reader with practically anything he requires. 
‘Practically’ means anything, so let me be more precise. 
Westminster draws on other Tanwien for books it has not in 
its own stock. We have about a quarter of a million books 
in our own stock and we draw heavily from other libraries 
and we lend to other libraries. We have a_ system 
iy which a reader who wants something fills up a request 
ticket, and these requests number several thousands in a 
year. We buy what we can get and borrow what we can't, 
and we satisfy 98 per cent of the individual requests. I 
mentioned the need for a library to demonstrate the value 
of books, but I should make it clear that a library is giving 
service to individuals. We must never try to think of library 
work other than in terms of a number of people who have 
their own particular requirements and have to get what they 
want and won't be so well served by substitutes. That 
should be the key note of library service. An individual 
service to people to meet their requirements. 

I have spoken so long I think I should pass over the task 
of finishing this hour to you. There are a great many things 
I could talk about. I could talk about the work of libra- 
ries in war time which has enormously increased our readers 
after the war. The work of libraries in 1945 was about 70 
per cent, sometimes more, greater than it was before the 
war. The quality of service remained much the same. but 
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on the whole I think it showed an improvement and greater 
interest in the aspects of librarianship. Issues in 1945 were 
not quite 350 million books, which means eight books per 
head of the total population in the year. Every third per- 
son of the total population was ounaiied as a borrower from 
one of the lending libraries. To be more exact, 28.9 per 
cent, and a few other people who didn’t borrow but used our 
reference libraries and our information services, so that prac- 
tically one third of the population used the libraries at least, 
and that figure is increasing. 

One last point. We are not frightfully worried about what 
people read. That might sound rather unorthodox. We 
don't put into our libraries worthless books of any kind. 
We don’t put in worthless novels, but we equally try not to 
put in worthless books on engineering and mechanics. We 
aim at giving a complete representation of material of all 
kinds—serious and less serious—providing books that are 
good of their kind and leaving it to the free discretion of 
readers to find from that matter what they think will give 
them most enjoyment. We don’t distinguish between fiction 
and non-fiction. At one time we used to try to magnify the 
importance of non-fiction books in the libraries. Now we 
realise that it is a good thing for people to read freely no 
matter what they want, and we have found the public quite 
willing to accept that attitude. They are willing to let the 
library be of whatever service it can be to the community 
at large. This is the philosophy which I think should be 
adopted by librarians—to give to every reader the opportun- 
ity to discover and to see the best things that he is willing 
to have. : 


QUESTIONS 


Have you abolished the limit on your rating? 

We have abolished the rate in England, # there is a 
3d rate in Scotland. 

How is the National Central Library financed? 

It is financed in a variety of ways. It gets some help from 
the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust and from one or two 
other trusts such as the Rockefeller Foundation. Then it 
gets a grant from the Government—not a large grant. That 

rant is the only money that the State gives to the public 
ea services at all. The bulk of its revenue comes from 
voluntary contributions from the participating libraries. All 
the libraries linked up make a small contribution according 
to their wealth and according to their ideas. 

Is any charge made to the subscriber in the way of postage? 

If a k is sent to the reader direct by post to his own 
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home it is usual for us to ask the man to post it back, but 
if we borrow a book and the man comes to our library to get 
it, more often than not the library will not charge the cost 
of the postage. There are varying methods of dealing with 
it. Some charge nothing at all, some charge one way postage, 
some charge a small fee, say 6d, the aim being to prevent 
the abuse of the system. It doesn’t matter to the borrower 
whether we get it from other resources or whether we get 
it from our own library, and the best way would be to charge 
nothing at all. 


Does the County provide the books for small borough lib- 
raries, or is it worked through small town libraries? 

There are no existing small town libraries. Until the 
County services were started there were not any libraries 
and the County had to set up its own machinery. In small 
towns they would either build premises or adapt or rent 
premises to set up a Branch Library. A favourite kind of 
small library is a shop converted to use as a lending library. 
We use any kind of distributing point—women’s institutes, 
clubs, schools are very often used, but schools have disad- 
vantages as depositories. We have used private houses and 
even public houses. Boroughs that had already set up their 
libraries would continue to run them as individual libra- 
ries. Northampton has some towns with populations of 
about 50,000. Before 1919 there were public Sibearies oper- 
ating in those towns, but there were no public libraries in 
any of the smaller places. When the County started its 
scheme it had to cover the County, but had to leave those 
small independent libraries alone. But we hope that will 
be overcome in time. When you have a library the right 
line to adopt is to mould your new service on to the existing 
service. In Australia the best thing to do is to pass on to 
the free service using everything that was good of the old 
system. 

What about personnel? Is a trained librarian sent out or 
do local people go out? 

A trained assistant functions in every one of the whole 
time Branches, but the smaller centres cannot maintain full 
time people and voluntary librarians are appointed, but 
those librarians are under the general direction of the 
county librarian and they are visited and the local people 
are helped in all sorts of ways by the county staff who visit 
them. The volunteers get all the help they can. 


How are rural schools served? 


They are served as far as possible from the county library. 
The schools are part of the education department. They 
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provide the schools with their books as part of the county 
library service. 

Do you expect any response from the local authorities (o 
the proposals in your report? Do you think the Government 
would require an assurance from local authorities that they 
would require some support? 

We have already experienced their reaction. Local authori- 
ties are jealous of their independence and there is a great 
body of feeling which resents any suggestion that the govern- 
ment should have a hand in providing local libraries. It 
has taken a good deal of convincing that the good local 
authority had nothing to fear from government assistance. 
The only ones who had anything to fear were the bad libra- 
iies which were not acting up. to their best. It will be a 
help that will enable local authorities to do their own job 
better than they were before. There is no question of the 
government making book selection or providing staffing. It 
would merely provide the money pol | have inspections to 
see that the money was spent properly. It is the position 
of the parish well. The parish well is strong and ioe has 
30 or 40 thousand inhabitants using it. They don’t like 
schemes for regionalisation and for the formation of large: 
units. But the question you have to ask them is whethei 
the liberty of the local authority to neglect its duties was a 
more important liberty than say the liberty of the citizen 
to have access to all the books he needed. If the local author- 
ity doesn’t do its job, the Government should be able to 
make it. 

Here as much as possible is done by working through the 
local authorities and keeping them aware of their own impor- 
tance. 

Education is a joint responsibility between the local 
authorities and the National Government in England. The 
national government makes grants up to 50 per cent, and 
the government carries out regular inspections. It has com. 
mittees which report and committees on different aspects of 
education, but it does not interfere with the administration 
of the local education department. It doesn’t attempt o 
recommend textbooks. It leaves almost complete freedom 
within the general framework and the local authorities can 
give whatever amount of education they think best. There 
is an enormous amount of experiment and an enormous 
amount of variation in standards which some educationists 
think is undesirable. I wouldn't let it worry you too much 
because we haven't achieved it yet. 

Have you any pay collections for escape literature? 

We have no pay collections. ‘ Escape literature ’"—at the 
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Westminster public libraries we have detective, wild west 
and light love. We don’t have much of it. We spend a 
negligible amount of our income on it, and the people who 
want it usually go to the commercial libraries. We devote 
our resources to the other kind of material. 

Do your university libraries work in with the National 
service? 

Yes. 

Is there any inter-loan with the Continent? 

Yes there was before the war a great deal of co-operation. 
It is starting again now and we are borrowing from France, 
Norway and possibly other countries. 


BOOKS AND DEMOCRACY 





Broadcast by Lionel McColvin, February 16th 





| HAVE JUST spent three months studying the library services 
of Australia, but on the way out—I left England early in 
October—I spent some time in the Middle East on a similar | 
errand. Yes. There are libraries in the Middle East. Even i 
in Baghdad, the city of the Arabian Nights, there's a free 
public library not very much worse—possibly even better— 
than some I have seen in the Southern Hemisphere—and 
there too I saw some of the earliest of all books, ancient clay 
tablets from a library that was once in nearby Babylon, five 
thousand years ago. We may well speak of that region as 
the cradle of civilisation. My point, however, is this. In 
every country where I stopped—Persia, Iraq, Palestine, 
Feypt, India, Burma, Malaysia—everywhere I found * prob- 
lems '—problems new, .born of the war, and problems age 
old, born of the contest of man with his environment, of 
the impacts of races and religions, of politics and prejudices. 
| passed through a world full of troubles, of frustration, fear 
and doubt, of poverty, of illiteracy, of disease and ineffici- 
ency. But I passed also through a world of immense oppor- 
tynity and I met everywhere men of goodwill who were 
facing up to these problems and seeking their solution. And 
let me be frank, I found problems and troubles—of a differ- 
ent kind maybe—over here, too—and from what I’ve read 
in the papers the old country has them also. 

Well, I’ve tried to see behind these conflicts—to get to the 
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root of these evils. I've asked myself why these men of 
goodwill still too often fought and quarrelled with one an- 
other, why these opportunities were not grasped. And | 
find only two reasonable answers to my question. The first 
is that we are not yet making anything like enough use of 
the knowledge that is to-day at our command, and the second 
is that, despite all our democratic protestations we are not 
paying enough attention to the importance of the indivi- 
ual. 

These two factors go hand in hand. Science and techno- 
logy, modern techniques for production and communication 
and the dissemination of ideas have given us powers far 
beyond the reach of previous generations. We know enough 
now, in 1947, to ensure, throughout the world, good stan- 
dards of living, industrial efficiency, freedom from poverty, 
and unemployment, from maladjustment and _ insecurity, 
freedom from most diseases, freedom from fear and frustrat- 
ing limitations. 

We know enough, too, to blow ourselves up, to enslave 
the minds of nations by mass propaganda, to standardise 
tastes and habits, to mass produce robots and not produce 
men. 

Which alternative we choose must depend upon how far 
the ordinary men and women of the world are able and 
willing to think for themselves, able to develop their own 
personal abilities, able to enjoy full, fruitful happy lives in 
a society to the richness of which they can all make their 
own personal contribution because they are themselves and 
different. It must depend also upon how far they are willing 
to be sensible and tolerant and to understand and co-operate 
with the people of other nations, races and beliefs; upon 
how far the citizens of democracies are willing to shoulde: 
their responsibilities, and upon how far those who do not 
enjoy the benefits of democracy are ready to insist upon 
obtaining them. 

Now what has all this to do with books and libraries? A 
good deal. 

No one can deny that our civilisation is based on the 
written and printed record. Without books and related 
materials, science, scholarship, medicine, technology—to men- 
tion those matters alone—could have achieved but little. For 
until experience and thought could be set down in definite, 
permanent form it could not be transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation and from place to place; there could be 
no exchange of ideas and information, no building upon 
the foundations of past achievement, no wide dissemination 
of the fruits of experience, no learning the lessons of failure. 
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Books are the essential tools of the teacher, of the student, 
of the young man learning his job, of the commercial or 

industrial undertaking that would keep abreast of modern 

developments. Through books the prophets, philosophers, 

dreamers and idealists can make their contributions to life. 

In books we can read of other times, other men, and other 

nations, and from them we can learn too to understand our- 

seives. 

This is perhaps a statement of the obvious, though we may 
not in this, as in many other instances, appreciate the signi- 
ficance and implications of the obvious. What I would 
particularly emphasise regarding books is this:—they embrace 
such an immense range of information and ideas, they have 
heen written to serve such a variety of needs, tastes and 
abilities on the part of readers, they are so convenient to 
use and so infinitely adaptable that they are definitely our 
finest instrument for the development of individuality. In 
the world of books each man may find whatever he himself 
needs, to suit his own circumstances and inclinations, to pro- 
mote his own efficiency or increase his enjoyment of life. 
Here is the great defence against limiting propaganda and 
the escape from standardisation. 

This, therefore, is the job of the librarian—to make books 
so available, in an atmosphere of freedom, that they can 
make their full contribution to the happiness and well be- 
ing of all men. The librarian has no objectives of his own 
to serve; his job is to provide opportunity. Books are not 
vood in themselves; they are good only because they can 
help men to do and to think about those things which they 
themselves may find to be good. Free access to books is the 
basic freedom. 

Now, this freedom has two important aspects—there is the 
freedom of choice, the freedom that is to say that would be 
threatened by censorship. And there is freedom of access. 
the freedom that is limited when library services are inade- 
quate, ill provided, not fully available to all men wher- 
ever they live, in town or in country. 

The first threat need not worry us much in our respec- 
tive countries. I realise that both here and in Australia the 
question is quite rightly a live one, but censorship, while 
people preserve their faith in the rights of the individual 
in democratic society, is never likely to be a serious limita- 
tion. It is quite otherwise in some countries, and that is 
a matter which does concern us. The deliberate denial of 
free access to books and conversely the combined process 
of suppressing some books and using others for perversive 
propaganda may prove more dangerous to the peace of the 
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world than any conflict of economic, financial or racial inter. 
ests. And so I would urge the free people to do everything 
in their power to make free access to ks a world wide 
freedom, to promote in every way the universal provision 
of proper education and adequate library facilities. The 
task will not be easy, but a way may be found if the machin. 
ery of UNESCO is used wisely and boldly. 

I would, however, bring you back to New Zealand to con- 
sider my second point—the question of availability. If we 
regard free full access to books as an essential opportunity 
for the enjoyment of a good individual life by all the mem- 
bers of a democratic society, we must somehow secure an 
adequate nation-wide public library service. In Great Brit- 
ain we have gone a long way in that direction. Over 99 per 
cent of the people have the use of public library services, 
good, bad and indifferent—and every third person of the 
total population is a regular borrower from the lending 
departments. Last year nearly 350 million books were bor- 
rowed—equivalent to about eight books for every man, 
woman and child in the total population. 

Great progress has been made too, in New Zealand. The 
best of your city libraries compare very favourably with 
those in comparable cities in Great Britain—and the rapidly 
expanding work of the National Library Service is not only 
giving country readers an opportunity to see and to use a 
wide and varied selection of useful material—it is also, like 
the British system of inter-library co-operation, making it 
possible for the reader with special requirements to obtain 
practically any particular book he may need, no matter 
where he lives. New Zealand, however, has to face its own 
peculiar problem of serving the many very small town and 
country districts, and must secure a greater degree of region- 
alisation and the better co-ordination of country and city 
services if it is to be solved. 

And there is another matter which must be faced. Cer- 
tain of your city libraries and many of the smaller places 
are still not giving genuinely free service, but are limiting 
their own opportunities for good by charging subscriptions 
and fees. This is not only uneconomic in the long run, it 
is unwise. Public libraries should be an opportunity for 
all people—without let or hindrance. It is in the interests 
of society—as much as free education and public health ser- 
vices—that people should use books to improve their educa 
tion. foster their abilities, and increase their happiness. The 
library should not therefore be content to provide only fo 
those who seek to use it. It should become a positive mis- 
sionary force—seeking to encourage yet more people to use 
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yet more and more useful books. You can’t do that if you 
charge subscriptions or raise any barriers whatever between 
hook and reader. 


BRANCH NOTES 


AUCKLAND BRANCH 
Mr McColvin’s Visit to Auckland 





By Dulcie Haszard 





Mx McCo.vin arrived at Auckland late on Monday after- 
noon, February 3rd, 1947. He was met by Mr John Barr, 
Chief Librarian of the Auckland Public Libraries, and that 
evening visited Tamaki and Remuera Branch Libraries. 
luesday morning he spent at the Auckland University 
College Library and the Central Public Library. After 
lunch he was motored to the Papatoetoe Library, which, 
situated outside the City boundaries, is served by the Coun- 
try Library Service. Later Mr McColvin visited Epsom 
and Grey Lynn Branch Libraries and the Leys Institute. 

Ata Mayoral reception the Mayor welcomed Mr McColvin 
to New Zealand. In his reply Mr McColvin thanked the 
Mayor for his welcome, described his itinerary since he left 
Fngland in November, and mentioned the number of libra- 
ries he had visited in Australia during his survey. He 
sketched briefly his plan for urban libraries, and in finalising 
a most interesting and informative address, expressed the 
view that, should he find other libraries in New Zealand 
run on the lines of the Auckland Public Libraries scheme, 
he would have little to criticize. 

On Tuesday evening at an informal gathering at the Chief 
Librarian’s home, Mr McColvin, at the request of Mrs Barr, 
spoke of his travels in the Middle East; of his personal re- 
action to cities and towns he had visited in Africa, Persia 
and Palestine; of libraries he had seen and the work of the 
British Council in these libraries; of ancient Persian manu- 
scripts and the real beauty of them as compared with later 
copies of manuscripts which were not coloured. His talk 
concluded with his flight to Australia. 

Next morning he flew to Dunedin and arrived back in 
Auckland by train from Wellington on Saturday, 15th Feb- 
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ruary. On Saturday evening he was the guest of the Auck- 
land Branch of the New Zealand Library Association. He 
addressed an audience mainly of library assistants—one of 
the most representative gatherings of library assistants ever 
assembled under the auspices of the Auckland Branch. In 
his talk he gave his impressions of Australian and New 
Zealand libraries and methods. He gave great praise to the 
way in which Reference Libraries in Australia had devel. 
oped, especially in the field of research. New Zealand lib- 
raries had developed more in line with the ideas librarians 
in England were carrying out, and in this respect had pro- 
gressed much further than Australia. He commended the 
Library School, and the New Zealand Government for the 
help and encouragement it was giving to libraries. He re. 
marked on the fact that our libraries are still not entirely 
‘free’ in the way that libraries in England are, mentioning 
the rental collection. 

At the same time he expressed his surprise that public 
libraries which had been developed on subscription lines 
are so successful in New Zealand. He outlined the part that 
libraries, through world co-operation of librarians, expect 
and hope to play in the post-war world. Question time 
naturally brought forth many questions and to all he replied 
clearly and concisely. 

His visit, which had not been in his original itinerary, was 
a rushed one, but never did he appear tired, or lack enthu- 
siasm and deep interest. At no time did he refer to notes, 
or hesitate, or appear to wonder what next to say. There 
was always the feeling of a complete background and that 
those subjects mentioned were but the expression of rele- 
vant facts suggested by the subject under discussion. He 
was as a virtuoso, so completely master of his instrument, 
that when talking, he had only to think of interpretation 
and expression. 

When he left for America on Monday the 17th we were 
left feeling that we had received, not only an impetus to 
carry on with our particular library work, but that the lib- 
rary profession is indeed of the highest calling. 

Looking back at the number of fine men who have given 
their utmost in brain, in time, and in work, it is not sur- 
prising that libraries have advanced from the small and 
limited institutions they were, to the large, far-reaching, 
free-for-all centres they have become. 
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Auck. OTAGO BRANCH 


He An informal meeting of the Otago Branch was held in the Tudor 
ne of Lounge, Savoy, on February 6th to enable members to meet Mr L. R. 
ever McColvin, F.L.A., City Librarian, Westminster, and Honorary Sec- 
In [§ retary of the Library Association, London. Fifty people were prc- 
New sent. 
0 ‘i Mr Harris, President of the N.Z.L.A., introduced Mr McColvin 
= who spoke on the Library Association, London, exchange positions, 
ey el- British libraries, and later answered questions raised by members. 
1 lib- Miss Fache, Chairman of the Otago Branch, in thanking the 
rians |) speaker, sent the good wishes of the Otago Branch to the Library 
pro- Association, London. 
1 the During supper, discussion continued and individual members of 
the Branch had the opportunity of meeting Mr McColvin. 
r the While in Dunedin, Mr McColvin was a guest at the University 
ere § Library for morning tea, visited the Macandrew Road Intermediate 
irely |) School Library, visited the Dunedin Public Library in the afternoor:, 
Nine was tendered a reception by His Worship the Mayor of Dunedin, 
” and visited the Port Chalmers Public Library. 
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, Was By Mary Fleming 
ithu- | 

otes, 

here |} THE SYMPOSIUM ON the question of regional or national 

that |} union catalogues which appeared in the November, 1946, 

rele- |} issue of NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES showed that if all is not 

He |§ well with the main project, it is at least being seriously con- 

ent, |) sidered. Both John Harris and A.G.B. agree that it is desir- 

tion able to concentrate on the union catalogue rather than on 

regional union catalogues at present. A. G. W. Dunningham 

were || favours regional catalogues and an abandonment of the 

s to national union catalogue. This can only be looked on as 

lib- |} a retrograde step. The objection to union catalogues lies 

4 in their unwieldiness, the increased costs of servicing the 

iven || catalogue with its growth; the problem of filing and housing. 

sur- |} Against these must be weighed the convenience of having 

and {¥ one place to check instead of many different places before 

ing, |¥ it can be ascertained that any title is not obtainable in the 

country. When compared with union catalogues overseas it 

would seem that the N.Z. union catalogue will remain with- 

in manageable limits for several years to come. Later, with 

improved reproductive methods it may be better to film or 

print the catalogue and merely keep in card form the cur- 
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rent accessions. There are approximately 55,000 cards in 
the present union catalogue. In 1940 it was estimated that 
the total non-fiction bookstock of the main city, university 
and special libraries amounted to 731,400 volumes (see 
N.Z.L.A. paper, serial number 1940/22. This with the 
present card stock of the union catalogue would total under 
786,400 cards, which when compared with the national 
union catalogue of the Library of Congress which contained 
13,536,176 cards as at June 30, 1945, would seem to be 
within reasonable bounds. 

At the early discussions on the union catalogue proposals 
the question of selection or total inclusion was considered. 
It was then agreed that the total inclusion of non-fiction was 
more satisfactory than the inclusion only of selected titles 
when no basis for selection could be agreed upon. The sel- 
ection of titles to be forwarded to the union catalogue would 
leave the local librarian with constant problems of what to 
forward. The views of librarians throughout the country 
probably differ considerably on this point and in checking 
the union catalogue, if selectivity were practised, one could 
never be sure that after all the particular title wanted was 
not in one of the libraries but had just not been included 
in the record. Union catalogues of special types of material 
are another thing altogether and there selection is achieved 
by limiting the kind of item recorded. The recording of 
more than one holding for an item is desirable in that the 
originating request can be redirected to the nearest supply 
point. 

The original intention was to incorporate in the union 
catalogue the holdings of the main libraries outside of Wel- 
lington first, then the Wellington libraries and only after 
this would inclusion of the catalogues of the secondary cities 
be considered. At the secondary city level inclusion could 
well be limited to special material but discrimination at the 
city and university level would be more troublesome than 
a straight forward reporting of all holdings. — - 

Some of the more specific points raised by Mr Dunning- 
ham are considered below. 


Discipline and Economy: 


In his first paragraph Mr Dunningham states that one of 
the three aims of the national union catalogue has been 
‘discipline in the interests of economy’. What does he 
mean by discipline? The closest applicable definition for 
discipline seems to be ‘ training resulting from misfortunes, 
troubles * since as a result of the misfortune of reduced book 
imperts some co-operative measures were taken which have 
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been to the benefit of libraries. The N.Z.L.A. made repre- 
sentations to the Government for the setting up of the 
Central Bureau for library book imports in an endeavour 
to ensure that books would be available through libraries 
at their widest distribution point. The union catalogue 
of holdings of N.Z. libraries was an integral part of the plan 
to make book stocks held in N.Z. most widely available. The 
attempt was made to get some co-operation in book ordering 
but as Mr Dunningham points out it did not succeed. It 
is difficult to see, however, on what grounds he bases his 
belief that co-operation in book-buying will more readily 
be achieved on a regional than on a national basis. Every- 
one subscribes to the theory that specialisation in certain 
subjects is desirable but in practice it is commonly hard to 
arrive at any satisfactory solution. The Philadelphia biblio- 
graphical centre has found co-ordination in buying still one 
of its biggest problems. 

Inier-library Loans: 

Che figures which Mr Dunningham gives for inter-library 
loans as found in the union catalogue, though accurate in 
themselves do misrepresent the position. he stock sup- 
plied by National Library Service could equally well be 
shown as being supplied through the union catalogue since 
the N.L.S. olidions: are recorded in it. This would alter 
the figures in the two years quoted from 103 items found 
in the union catalogue to 963, and from 232 to 1,650. On 
the assumption that more than 50% of the material re- 
quested is published during the last 5 years it would seem 
logical to assume that this material is found through the 
union catalogue and that the majority of the remaining 
items, 1,268 out of 3,029 in 1946 are published before the 
date of the beginning of the union catalogue. This instead 
of being an argument against the usefulness of the union 
catalogue really demonstrates how much more useful it 
would be if only the earlier holdings of libraries were in- 
corporated in it. 


Specialisation: 


The idea of recording in a union catalogue only such 
items held by other libraries which were not 1n the library's 
own stock sounds fine. The library doesn’t need to know 
if another library has what it has, but does want to know 
if it has other items. oe the record to items not held 


by the library concerned will reduce the size of the cata- 
logue, but it won’t do away with the compilation of cata- 
logues in the first place, and the checking of catalogue 
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against catalogue in order to ascertain which items are 
peculiar to each library. This list, catalogue, or what you 
will, of items not held by the region would be less useful 
than each region building up its bibliographical tools. The 
catalogues, or non holdings of the library, would be limited 
to material held in N.Z., whereas bibliographies would give 
to the borrower a wider range of possible material which 
could be procured by purchase or by microfilm from over- 
seas. 

New Zealand Standard Catalogue: 

The day for standard published catalogues of so fluid a 
stock as that of a public library has surely passed. It has 
advantages for the borrower and the librarian, but apart 
from our New Zealand local material the trade catalogues 
surely provide an adequate =_ to the output. We should 
venlile aim for a standard catalogue of New Zealand or 
other subject union catalogues as Mr Harris suggests, but 
a general New Zealand regional catalogue, no. 

Regional Coverage: 

As was said earlier, specialisation in coverage is difficult 
to attain except in certain well defined subjects, and sec- 
ondly it doesn’t cover the borderline material which no 
one library may wish to assume responsibility for but which 
should be obtainable in the country. 


Co-operative Cataloguing Project: 


While it is granted that regional local union catalogues 
would be extremely useful, it is considered that at present 
it would be wasteful of staff to try to inaugurate and keep 
up these catalogues. Concentration on the completion of 
the union catalogue would pay greater dividends and would 
give an overall picture of the resources of N.Z. libraries 
more quickly than the po ote regional plans. By all 


means let us have regional catalogues if we can afford them, 
but they should not precede the formation of a national 
catalogue. 
‘Power may be localised, but knowledge, to be most 
useful must be centralised.’ 
John Stuart Mill. 


EXCHANGE OF LIBRARIANS 


Mr McColvin said in Christchurch that it was hoped to 
arrange an exchange of English, Australian and New Zea- 
land librarians when shipping conditions improved. Such 
a scheme would prove of great value. Already individual 
New Zealand and Australian librarians had journeyed to 
England for further experience. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS IN NEW ZEALAND 


PROPOSALS TO PUBLISHERS 


The following circular has been sent to New Zealand publishers of 
children’s books and is now printed for general information: 

My Association wishes to seek your co-operation in publishing good 
children’s books, and would like to discuss with you some scheme tc 
help in their production, 

Although it has been noted that an increasing number of child- 
ren’s books is being published here, the low standard of some of 
them is a matter of concern. It is felt that publishers are issuing 
cheap books because they think there will be a larger market for 
them than for more expensive ones. This is perhaps a misconcep- 
tion, as at present this type of material is not bought to any extent 
by publie libraries nor by schools. 

My council has instructed me to place before you some of the 
requirements of libraries. We realise, of course, that books which 
besides being well written are well illustrated, printed on durable 
paper and well bound cost more to publish, but we would emphatic- 
ally state that libraries are prepared to pay a fair price for books 
which would conform to these standards. Libraries cannot be 
expected to buy, and will not buy in quantity books which will not 
stand up to a certain amount of wear and tear. We think also that 
with the general rise in the standard of living, adults will realise 
that books need not necessarily be cheaper, merely because their 
readers are younger, and that the more worthwhile the books pro- 
duced, the more readily they will be paid for by the public. 

We would point out also that stories of the sensational type, school 
stories, comics, cheap adventure stories with emphasis on false values 
are not considered for purchase by the majority of New Zealand 
libraries. However, there is a large potential demand for books 
which could be produced in New Zealand, both imaginative and fac- 
tual, with or without a New Zealand setting. We think that you might 
be interested in producing good children’s books, but have hesitated 
to do so, in case of poor sales. In order to encourage the publication 
and distribution of a better class of book, my Association would 
be willing to arrange a scheme whereby guarantees might be given 
on behalf of member libraries for the purchase of at least one 
thousand copies of any titles which we could approve before publi- 
cation. 

As further evidence of the Association’s interest in the production 
of children’s books, I might mention the Esther Glen Medal which 
was awarded in 1945 to Miss Stella Morice for her ‘Book of Wiremu ’. 
This award will be made annually to the best children’s book pub- 
lished in New Zealand, if in the opinion of the judges there is any 
book worthy of it. Consideration in making the award is given to 
quality of the writing, illustration and physical make up of the book. 

For your information here is a general statement prepared by Mrs 
Dorothy Neal White, formerly children’s librarian, Dunedin Public 
Library, and librarian of the Dunedin Teachers’ Training Colleg», 
on the present day production of children’s books in America—wher<e 
great progress has been made during the last 20 years:— : 


‘ American children’s books are designed so that the illustration 
harmonises with the story; the type suits the paper; the binding 
is durable and beautiful. 
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Anne Carroll Moore, of the New York Public Library, during 
the 1930’s recruited to children’s literature a wider range of 
people than had hitherto written for young people. She made 
scientists, dancers, musicians, young men about town, cow-pun- 
chers, think about writing for children. Look at the names— 
Bemelmans, Petersham, Aulaire—to take a random sample. 

Progressive education has there created a demand for book: 
about the modern world—books which describe industry, trans- 
portation, agriculture, in a child’s terms, and which have been 
produced by writers in close collaboration with teachers. In 
New Zealand to-day the bulk of material used in connection with 
the social studies is drawn from American sources. The writer 
in America has learned that children can understand serious 
and important issues if they are presented in human terms.’ 

We should, if you wish, be glad to make available different types 
of children’s books from England and the United States, which are 
considered good examples of the points mentioned above. We sha!: 
be glad to hear from you on this subject at your convenience. 


DOREEN G. BIBBY. 


RECENT NEW ZEALAND 
PUBLICATIONS 





A Copyright List Selection 





The following list is a selection from the publications received by 
the General Assembly Library under Section 52 of the Copyright 
Act. These publications will be incorporated in the Library’s 1946 
select list of copyright publications. 

Andersen, Johannes Carl 
Polynesian literature, Mapri poetry (waiata and tangi). New 
Plymouth, Thos. Avery & sons. xii, 80p. 5s. 

Auckland provincial trades directory, 1946-47 (excluding Auckland 
city). Ak. Universal business directories. 874p. maps. 9s.. 6d. 

Gordon, Ian Alistair 
The teaching of English; a study in secondary education. Wn. 
N.Z. Council for educational research. ix, 135p. 7s.6d. 

Harle. Peter George 
Harle’s industrial costing. Wn. Butterworth & co. xiv, 358p. 
tabs., diagrs. £2. 

Institute of chartered accountants in England and Wales 
Recommendations on accounting principles, amended . . . to suit 
New Zealand conditions. Wn. N.Z. Socy. of accountants, 1946. 
19p. 

Lawlor, Patrick Anthony 
The mystery of Maata, a Katherine Mansfield novel. Wn. Bel- 
tane book bureau, 1946. 41p. plates, ports. 12s 6d. and 7s. 6d. 

Moore, John Lysagt q 
Artist and botanist; the life and work of Esmond Atkinson. Wn. 
A. H. & A. W. Reed. 96p. illus., plates, ports. £1/1/-. 
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N.Z. Dept. of Agriculture 
Bulletin no. 267: Beekeeping in New Zealand, by T. S. Winter. 
139p. illus. tabs. °2s 6d. 

N.Z. Geological Survey 
Memoir no. 6: An outline of late cretaceous and tertiary diastro- 
phism in N.Z., by E. O. Macpherson, 32p. illus., maps. 7s 6d. 
A new theory of the structure of New Zealand. 

N.Z. Pharmacy plan industrial committee. 
Prescription pricing. Wn. Govt. print. 40p. 

Roberton, Henry Eric Wilkie 
The first baby. Ch. Caxton Press. 45p. diag. 7s. 6d. 
‘Notes written for mothers.’ 

Wheeler, Charles Maxwell 
Kalimera Kiwi; to Olympus with the New Zealand engineers. 
Wn. A. H. & A. W. Reed. 204p. plates. 10s. 

Wise’s New Zealand index, 9th ed. Dn. H. Wise & co., 1945. xii, 
536p. illus., plates, map. 12s 6d. 
Geographical, historical and other notes on every place in New 
Zealand. 

Working together, a present-day journal for labour and capital. Vol. 
1, no. 1, Jan-Feb 1947. Hamilton, Employee-Partnership Insti- 
tute. Bi-monthly. 5s. per annum, 1/- per number. 


SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 


It is proposed to appoint to the Canterbury University 
College Library staff a special assistant for the Macmillan 
Brown Collection. This collection comprises some fifteen 
thousand volumes dealing mainly with the countries of the 
Pacific area and with anthropology, ethnology and related 
subjects. There is a special grant for books, periodicals and 
binding of about £300 a year. The Council proposes to 
appoint someone to help with the maintenance and exten- 
sion of this collection and in making it more widely avail- 
able. The salary will be according to scale and the position 
offers possibilities to anyone interested in this sort of work. 
It would, for instance, fit in well with certain sorts or re- 
search activity. The Librarian would be glad to hear from 
anyone who would be likely to reply to a formal advertise- 
ment. 


REGIONAL LIBRARY SYSTEM 


Speaking at Christchurch Mr McColvin said that although 
he could not yet speak as a result of wide observation of 
New Zealand, he thought that some regional system as a 
development of a national scheme, with the large cities act- 
ing as regional centres, would be workable here. The exis- 


tence of a central exchange was of great importance, Mr 
McColvin said. 
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HUTT VALLEY SERVICE 


During his visit to Lower Hutt Mr McColvin -congratu- 
lated the city on its decision to change to a system of free 
service. In a place like the Hutt Walley where local bodies 
were working side by side, co-operation should exist to give 
all the people a better service. In London local bodies 
made their library services interchangeable with those of 
neighbouring bodies. That meant a subscriber to one muni- 
cipality’s library could, if it was more convenient, get his 
books from a neighbouring borough’s ‘institution. 


SHORTAGE OF BOOKS 


A shortage of trained labour was the main reason for the 
restricted output of books, Mr McColvin stated. This short- 
age applied particularly to bookbinding. A year ago 50,000 
different books ordinarily on sale were out of print. Un- 
fortunately a great number of standard works, many of them 
textbooks, were no* available to-day. Britain was export- 
ing a large proportion of her book issues. 


EXTRACT FROM: 


A Letter dated October 2nd, 1946, from Mr Ralph Munn, 
Director, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, to Mr John Barr, 


Chief Librarian, Auckland. 


I had an interesting trip to Latin America this summer. 
You may recall that the National Library of Peru was des- 
troyed by fire in 1943. Our government undertook the 
replacement of the section of books relating to United States, 
and our State Department invited me to accompany the Lib- 
rarian of Congress to Lima where we made formal presen- 
tation of the books on July 4th. On the return trip we 
oer in the capital cities of Colombia, Mexico and sev- 
eral of the Central American countries. Libraries down 
there are in a bad way, reflecting the absence of a large and 
progressive middle class. The aristocrats don’t want a pub- 
lic library, of course; and the masses of poor people are so 
largely illiterate and have to work so hard to avoid starva- 
tion that they are not interested. The trip itself was a most 
interesting one and included a visit to the old Inca settle- 
ments across the Andes from Lima and a trip into the Mayan 
country in Guatemala. We travelled only by airplane so 
we were gone from this country less than a month. 
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